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PREFACE 

The Second of the Eaton Readers is designed to furnish the 
child with reading matter adapted to the different seasons of the 
year and the holidays. 

A marked feature is the number of lessons referring to Special 
Days. The great festivals of the year, the days set apart for the 
promotion of patriotian and the birthdays of our country's most 
noted men are emphasized by stories, descriptions and poems. 

Stories, both old and new, furnish variety and awaken interest. 
The pleasures and experiences of the four children with whom the 
little readers of the First Reader have become acquainted appeal to 
the universal interest in a continued narrative. These stories of 
happy child life suggest amusements and games for the home and 
present in a natural manner the ethical ideas of kindness and im- 
selfish giving. 

This book, like the first book of the same series, is written in 
accordance with the belief that a child's reading should increase 
his observation and love of nature as well as awaken a love for 
books. Both directly and indirectly many of the lessons supple- 
ment nature study and suggest appropriate language exercises. 

To the authors and publishers who have kindly granted the 
use of their beautiful selections, most grateful acknowledgments 
are rendered. T^^, Author. 



SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS 

Reading. This book has been prepared in the hope that it 
will be of service both to teacher and to pupils by presenting les- 
sons that will correlate with the other work of the year, and be 
appropriate to the several seasons and to special days. 

Reading Poetry. The memorizing of poems by pupils, 
through their being required to look at each line and to repeat it 
after the teacher, is one of the best means of securing good ex- 
pression in reading. In this way difficult words are readily 
learned, and memorizing poems becomes an enjoyable exercise. 

New Words. The more difficult words in this book have 
been selected and have been divided into syllables for drills in 
pronunciation. It is not expected that the children will be re- 
quired to memorize the spelling of these words. Daily exercises 
in pronunciation, each syllable being spelled and pronounced 
distinctly, will greatly increase the child's power to acquire new- 
words. 

Occupations. Many of the illustrations furnish copies and 
suggestions for illustrating stories with paper-cutting or brush- 
work. Nearly all of the pictures may be copied with pencil or 
crayon. The cop3dng and illustrating of memory gems will be 
found a favorite occupation with children. Suggestions for 
written work for language exercises may be found in the ques- 
tions prepared for silent study. 
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The golden rod is yellow, 
The corn is turning brown; 

Tlie tret's in apple orchards 
With fruit are bending down. 

The gentians' bluest fringes 

Are rnrling in the sun; 
hi du^ty pods the milkweeds 

Their hidden silk have spun. 

From dewy lanes at morning 
The grapes' sweet odors rise; 

At noon the lanes all flutter 
\Vith yellow butterflies. 




By all these lovely tokens 
Sej>terijl)er days are here, 

With summer's best of weather, 
And autumn's best of cheer. 



— HELEN HUNT JACKSON. 
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GOLDEN-ROD 



Golden-rod, pretty golden-rod, where did you get 
your yellow dress ? 

The golden-rod does not say a word. 

Did fairies come from fairy land and make the dress 
you wear? 

Golden-rod, you are as yellow as my gold ring. 
Did you grow up from a gold mine? Did you get 
your color from the gold? 

I wonder if the baby stars fell down and covered 
you in the night. 

The golden-rod does not speak but it looks up to 
the sunshine. 

Oh, golden-rod, I know where you get your yellow. 
You get it from the sunshine. 

The great sun shines down on the golden-rod. 
The little green buds open slowly. 

They open into yellow flowers. They look up to 
the shining sun. 
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The golden-rod looks as if it would say, " Yes, 
little girl, my color comes from the sunshine," 



— ADAPTED. 



PRONOUNCING DRILL 
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SILENT 


WORK 





Draw a picture of the golden-rod. 
How many flowers can you name that blossom ia 
the fall? 

Write the name of five flowers that you like. 
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SEED BOXES 



Did you ever have something which you cared for 
very much and wanted to keep? 

Of course you did, and you remember how you 
laid it away in a nice little box. 

Every plant has a seed box where it keeps its 
seeds. 

Many plants have seed boxes that are good to 
eat. Some of these seed boxes are very beautiful. 

They look the prettiest when they are ripe and 
ready to pick. 

There is one kind of seed box that every one 
likes. It grows on a plant that is taller than you 
are. It is nearly round and it is sometimes red 
on the outside and sometimes yellow. 
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The inside is white and in the middle of the 
round ball are little, brown seeds. 

Yes, it is an apple and it grew on an apple 
tree. How did you guess it so soon? 

Do you remember how the apple blossom looked 
in the spring time? It had five pink and white 
petals and was shaped like a wild rose. 

Do you know that there is a picture of a flower 
inside of every apple? 

Let us find one in this red apple. Cut it across 
the middle between the stem end and the dimple end. 

Now cut off a thin slice and look through it. 

Can you see the rose in the heart of the apple? 
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THE APPLE SEEDS 



We have lived in a house 
Red, yellow, and round. 

High up in a tree, 

Away from the ground. 

We slept in five cradles 

As safe, as could be; 
Although in our house 

It was too dark to see. 

Our faces turned brown 

In the cool autumn weather; 

And then our round house 
Fell down altogether. 

If we're hid in the ground 
We grow tall and green. 

And make a new apple tree 
Like those you have seen. 



By permission of Child Garden. 


— SOPHIA 8. 
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THE GINGERBREAD BOY 

Once upon a time a little old man and a little old 
woman lived in a little old house at the end of the 
woods. 

Every day they said, ''If we had a 
little boy we should be very happy/' 

One day the little old woman made a 
gingerbread boy. 

She made him a mouth and a nose and two eyes. 

Then she put him into the oven. 

After a while this gingerbread boy grew to be 
beautifully brown. 
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When he was done the little old woman took 
the pan out of the oven. 

Just as she was going to call the little old man, 
the boy jumped out of the pan and ran away. 
The little old woman and the little 
old man ran after him, but they could not 
catch him. 

Soon the boy came to a field full of reapers. 

lie called out to them, 
'' I ran away from a little 
old woman and a little old 
man, and I can run 
away from you, I 
can, I can." 
Then the reapers 
all tlirew down 
their sickles 
and ran after 
him. But they could not catch him. 

Next he passed a barn where the threshers 
were threshing wheat. 
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He called out to the threshers, '' I ran away from 
a little old woman, a little old man, a field full 
of reapers, and I can run away from you, I can, 
I can." 

The threshers stopped pounding out the wheat. 
They threw down their flails and ran after the 
gingerbread boy. But they could not 
catch him. By and by he came to a 
cow and a calf and he called to them, 
''I ran away from a little old woman, 
a little old man, a field full of reapers, 
a barn full of threshers, and I can run 
away from you, I can, I can." 
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When the cow and the calf heard this they 
stopped eating grass and ran after him, but they 
could not catch him. 

Very soon the boy passed a pig and he said, "I 
ran away from a little old man, a little old woman, 
and a field full of reapers, a barn full of threshers, 
a cow and a calf, and I can run away from you, 
I can, I can." 

Then the pig stopped grunting and ran after the boy, 

but he could not catch him. 
After running a long 
time the gingerbread boy 
met a fox and he called out 
very loud, "I ran away from a little old woman, a 
little old man, 
a field full of^ 
reapers, a barn 
full of thresh- 
ers, a cow and 
a calf, and a grunting pig. Now I will run away 
from you, sly fox." 
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But the fox said, ''Not so fast, not so fast, you 
are a great brag but I like gingerbread boys." 

The boy ran faster and faster but the fox came 
nearer and nearer until he caught the boy. 

''I am caught, I am caught," cried the ginger- 
bread boy. 

And he never spoke again. 







— ADAPTED. 
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Tell the story of the gingerbread boy. 
Of what is gingerbread made? 
Where did the flour come from ? 
Of what kind of flour is wheat bread made? Rye 
bread ? 

What is made from oats? 

Oats, wheat, rye, corn and rice are called grains. 
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Sing a song of autumn time 
When the golden corn is high 
When the blossoms blow 
And the sun in a glow 
Sails over a cloudless sky. 



— SELECTED. 
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THE FOUR FLATMATES 

Earl Temple and his sister Alice live in a little 
village called Blue Hills. 

They have two playmates who live quite near 
their home. The names of their little friends are 
Rex Warren and Edna Warren. 

These four children go to the same school. 
They visit each other's homes and they have fine 
times playing together. 

Earl and Alice live in a small house but they 
have a very large yard. In this yard are oak 
trees, elm trees, and pine trees. 

In the fields near the house are many kinds of 
fruit trees. 

When the fruit is ripe, the children have all 
the cherries, apples, pears, peaches and plums 
they can eat. 

One of the apple trees belongs to Earl and he 
has all the apples it bears. 
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In this apple tree is a seat which Earl and 
Rex made more than a year ago. 

Two squirrels play in the trees near the house. 
They are so tame that they will 
take nuts from the children's 
hands. Alice calls them Frisk 
and Jumper. 

In the tree where the swing 
hangs is another pair of squirrels 

named Chatterbox and Chip- 
pychee. 

Hf'^^^^pJ^^^ Alice has two white rabbits. 

They have long ears and pink eyes. 

Their names are Bunny and Silvertail. 

Alice never forgets to feed her pets nor to give 
them water. She keeps a pan of water near the 
tree for the squirrels so they will not run 
away. 

Rex and Edna live quite near Alice and Earl. 
Their home is a large house with many flowers 
and vines growing about it. 
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SAMPSON 



Edna loves flowers and she has a garden and a 
flower stand of her own. 

Rex has a tent in the yard 
and Edna has a bird house in 
the tree. 

Rex has a dog named Samp- 
son. This dog is very large 
and strong. 

Rex has a pony, too, which 
he calls Ban. 
The dog and the pony think a great deal 
of each other. Wherever 
Ban goes Sampson always 
follows. 

These children have many 
toys, but Rex cares more for 
his box of tools. 

He can make boats, water 
wheels, and many other 
things. ^^^ 

Rex and Edna like to play out of doors. They 
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think there is no place so pleasant to play in as 
in the large yard where Earl and Alice live. 





PRONOUNCING DRILL 
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All the fruit is ripe and mellow 
When the fall flowers dress in yellow 
In September time. 

Leaves are turning red and brown, 
Trees with nuts are bending down 
In September time. 
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THE GAME OF THE GINGERBREAD BOY 

**What shall we play?'' said the children who 
had come to see Earl and Alice. 

^^Let us play Gingerbread Boy," said Edna, ''I 
have not played that game since I was in the 
kindergarten." 

'' I will be the gingerbread boy," said Earl. 

"Oh, no, Earl," said Alice. ''We ought to let 
our company have the best parts." 

So they chose a little old woman, a little old 
man, and a fast runner for the gingerbread boy. 

A bush was the little old house at the end of 
the woods. 

The gingerbread boy lay down in the oven back 
of the bush to bake a beautiful brown. 

Earl chose some boys to be reapers. They 
found crooked sticks for sickles, and they played 
they were cutting wheat. 

Then the threshers tied two sticks together for 
the flails. They pounded the grass with their sticks 
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and played they were threshing wheat as the farm- 
ers used to do long ago. 

Alice said she would be the cow if Edna would 
be the calf. 

'' I think it will be very polite for me to be the 
pig," said Earl, "for no one ever likes to play 
that he is a pig." 

Soon all the children knew their parts and were 
waiting in their places. 

'' See if the gingerbread boy is done," shouted 
Rex. 

The little old woman and the little old man 
went to look in the oven. Then the gingerbread 
boy jumped up and ran. 

Away went the little old woman and the little 
old man after him. 

As soon as the reapers saw them they threw 
down their crooked sticks and ran after the ginger- 
bread boy. 

Then they all passed the threshers and more boys 
joined the chase. 
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Soon, all the children were running as fast as 
they could go. 

But the tall boy, who took the part of the fox, 
ran so fast that he caught the gingerbread boy. 

Then all the children stopped, clapped their hands, 
and shouted: 





Oh, gingerbread boy, 






Gingerbread boy, 




The fox has caught the gingerbread boy. 
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THE FOUR O'CLOCK TEA 

"What shall I do?" said Alice as she sat alone 
under the oak tree in the yard. 
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^^My mother has gone 
to a five o'clock tea. 
Earl is away playing with 
Rex, and I am all alone." 
"Oh, I know, I will 
have a tea and invite 
my squirrels and my pet 
rabbit. " 

" With what flowers 

shall I trim my table?" 

" There are my four 

o'clock flowers opening to tell me what time it is. 

How funny that flowers can tell the time of day." 

"Four o'clock's, I will pick you and make a 

wreath for my table." 

" Come into my apron, yellows and reds and 
whites. " 
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"I will not wait until five o'clock as the ladies 
do. I will have a four oVlock tea. " 

^^This big stone under the oak tree shall be my 
tea table. I will make a mat of leaves for the 
middle of it and put a wreath of flowers all 
around the edge." 

"Now my table is trimmed but what shall I 
have for plates? Mother is not here to lend me 
her little butter plates." 

"Oak tree, I wish your acorns were ripe. They 
are too green to pick now. But 1 will get the 
acorn cups and saucers you gave me last year. " 

"Now my table is set. Here are lettuce leaves 
for my rabbits and nuts for my squirrels. " 

"What shall I have to eat? I would not be so 
impolite as to go to the cake box without asking 
mother. " 

"I will have grapes from my own grape vine." 

" How pretty the grapes look in the acorn cups ! " 

"The water from the old well will make my 
tea. " 
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" Everything is ready now. My tea is all poured 
into the acorn cups. " 

"Come Bunny and Silvertail. I will take you 
by the ears and put you by the table. " 

"Come Squirrels, come Chatterbox and Chip- 
pychee. " 

Down came Chippychee but Chatterbox would 
not come until Alice held up a nut. 

The rabbits ate the lettuce leaves and the 
squirrels ate the nuts. But Alice drank all the cups 
of tea for Bunny and Chippychee did not take tea. 





PRONOUNCING DRILL 
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THE TEA PARTT 

'Tis four o'clock, 

The flowers say; 
Four o'clock 

On a sunny day. 
Upon this stone 

Just look and see 
The table 's set 

For afternoon tea. 

'Tis four o'clock 

And time for tea, 
Come Bunny dear 

And eat with me, 
Come squirrel, come 

From out your tree. 
We'll feed you nuts 

At four o'clock tea. 
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We serve our tea 

In an acorn cup; 
We pour it full 

And drink it up. 
Oh, Bunny bun 

And Chippychee, 
What fun we have 

At four o'clock tea! 
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OCTOBER'S BSIOHT BLUE WEATHER 

Poem for memoriztno. 

Sun and skies and clouds of June, 

And flowers of June together, 
Ye cannot rival for one hour 

October's bright blue weather; 

Wheu gentians roll their fringes tight 

To save them for the morning. 
And chestnuts fall from satin burrs 

Without a sound of warning. 

When on the ground red apples lie 

In piles, like jewels shining. 
And redder still on old stone walls 

Are leaves of woodbine twining. 

When all the lovely wayside things 
Their white-winged seeds are sowing. 

And in the fields still green and fair 
Late aftermaths are growing. 

— HELEN HUNT JACKSON. 
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MORE ABOUT SEED BOXES 



^^ I have a little white wooden box here for you, 
Alice." 

^* Please give it to me, Mother." 
''I will tell you about it and you may have it 
when you can guess its name." 

" This box has never been opened.- It has no 
lock nor key, but I think it is full of something 
you will like to eat. " 

*^How can I open it, Mother?" 
^^You cannot open this wonderful little box, 

Alice. You must break 
it with the hammer. It 
is a seed box." 
-C^^^K^^ ^^Oh, I know. It is a 
hickory nut. I like the nut boxes, and I like to 
go nutting and find nuts under the trees. Please 
tell me about another seed box, Mother." 

'' Two kinds of seed boxes shaped like little boats 
grow in the garden. One can be made into a tiny 
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row boat. The other is large enough to make a 
little sail boat." 

^^It is easy to tell these names, Mother, because 
I have seen the boys make the boats. Last sum- 
mer, Bex made a pea pod 
boat and sailed it on a 
pan of water. Sometimes 
Earl takes my dolls to 
ride in a cucumber sail 
boat." 

" How would you like 
to see a seed box which 
holds something for new 
white dresses and white 
aprons?" 

^^ I think you are talking about cotton pods, now, 
Mother. Father has told me all about the great 
cotton fields he saw when he went South." 

^^ I wonder if your doll needs a new feather bed, 
Alice. I know where there is a plant which has 
seed boxes full of soft white feathers." 




» 
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^^ Do you mean milkweed pods, Mother ? I have 
seen pretty bags full of milkweed silk. Edna has 
one made of white lace and tied with pink ribbon." 

^^ I wish I could make my doll a new feather 
bed to-day. Will you please go with me, Mother, 
and show me where the pods grow?'' 

So Mrs. Temple and Alice went to the fields to 
find the milkweed pods which were growing by 
the fence. 
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Have you ever seen milkweed seeds ? 

How do they travel ? 

What other seeds fly in the wind ? 
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A MILKWEED POD 

Cover and case locked close together, 
Filled with a curious kind of feather. 
Open the box, youll need no key, 
Oh, pretty green case, did you grow for me ? 

'Twas only the other day I said 
I must make my doll a feather bed ; 
And here is the softest, fluflBest stuff, 
Silky, and white and plenty enough. 

— SELECTED. 
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OCTOBER'S PAETT 

October gave a party, 

The leaves by hundreds came, 
The Chestnuts, Oaks and Maples 

And leaves of every name. 
The sunshine spread a carpet 

And every thing was grand, 
Miss Weather led the dancing, 

Professor Wind, the band. 

The Chestnuts came in yellow. 

The Oaks in crimson drest; 
The lovely Misses Maple 

In scarlet looked their best. 
All balanced to their partners 

And gaily fluttered by. 
The sight was like a rainbow 

New fallen from the sky. 

Then in the merry hollows 

At hide and seek they played; 
The party closed at sundown 

And everybody stayed. 
Professor Wind played louder. 

They flew along the ground. 
And there the party ended 

In hands across, all around. 

— SELECTED. 
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THE CHILD AND THE VINE 

Let us play the vine can talk. 

''Pretty vine, what is your name?" 

'' My name is Virginia Creeper, but many people 
call me woodbine." 

''Where did you get your red leaves?" 

" The sun gave me some of the red from his light." 

"Why do your leaves turn red now? They 
were green in the summer." 

" My leaves are putting on red dresses because 
they are going away." 

" Where are they going ? " 

" They are going to the ground to cover the 
roots and the seeds." 

"What will you do all winter?" 

"I shall cling to this fence and keep my little 
new leaves warm." 

" Where are your little new leaves ? " 

" They are hidden in these tiny buds growing 
on my stem." 
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'' What have you done all summer, pretty 
vine?" 

''I have grown as long as I could. I have 
covered an old broken fence and made it green 
and beautiful. " 

^^ Have you made a home for any little birds?" 

'' Yes, I have hidden a little bird's nest so no 
one could find the blue eggs or hurt the young 
birds. When my leaves fall you can see the nest. 
Then you may have it. " 

'' What else will you give me ? " 

'' I will give you my clusters of purple berries." 

" I will take your purple berries to school and 
draw them with my colored crayons." 

SILENT WORK 

Find all the questions in this lesson. Study each ques- 
tion until you can read it well. 
Copy five questions. 
Read everything that the vine said. 
Copy the paragraph you like best. 
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MEMORIZE 



What does it mean when the crickets chirp, 

And away to the south the robins steer, 
When apples are falling, and leaves grow brown? 
These are the signs that autumn is here. 



— SELECTED. 



The brown hills glisten in the rain, 
The wind blows bleak and cold. 

A flake of snow we sometimes see — 
The Autumn has grown old. 

— SELECTED. 
COPY 

The autumn months are September, October and 
November. 

In the fall the apples ripen, the leaves fall, and 
the birds fly to the South. 
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A CHESTNUT PARTY 



Mrs. Warren had promised Rex that he might 
have a chestnut party on his birthday, the twentieth 
of October. 

In the morning Rex and Edna were up early to 
see if there had been a frost. 

A white frost was over everything. How glad 
the children were ! They knew that the frost would 
open the chestnut burrs. 

As soon as school was out, all the boys and 
girls ran to the woods which covered the rocky 
hills not far from the schoolhouse. 
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They looked all about to find the chestnut trees. 
Then they ran under the trees and hunted for nuts. 
What fun it was to push away the leaves with 
sticks and to find the shiny, brown nuts ! 

When they had filled their pockets, all the boys 
and girls who were invited to the party went home 
with Rex and Edna. 

Mrs. "Warren boiled a large dish of chestnuts 
and then she put some over the fire to roast. Rex 
cut a few of the nuts with his knife and these 
stayed in the pan. The others popped all oyer 
the room and made great fun. 

For supper they had nut sandwiches and nut 
cakes. At each plate was a little old 
woman made of a hickory nut. The 
funny pointed nose and white cap 
made all the children laugh. 

But, oh, the birthday cake! It 
was the finest cake the children had ever seen. 

Seven little candles, each in a chestnut burr, 
stood around the cake. Rex lighted the candles 
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and then the children read the words which were 
made with pink candies on the white frosting. 

Rjy9c iJ/aAAJi/yi 
Oct&S-eA, 20. //^7- 
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A BIRTHDAY WISH 





May thy birthdays happy, be, 
Is the wish I bring to thee; 
May candles shine in many a row 
To tell the years that come and go. 



A WRITTEN LESSON 



Did you ever see a chestnut ? Where did it grow ? 

What nuts have you seen growing ? 

Draw pictures of all the nuts that you like. 
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THE THREE BROWN BROTHERS 



Once there were three brown brothers. They 
lived in a house as round as a ball. 

A hedge grew all over the house. This hedge 
was as sharp as pins. 

This house had soft brown velvet all over the 
inside walls. There were no windows and the 
doors had never once been opened. 

The house was on a high tree. One night the 
wind blew hard and the round house fell to the 
ground. 
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A squirrel came to eat the brown brothers but 
the hedge pricked his nose and he ran away. 

Then a boy picked up the round house. He 
dropped it and said, *^0h!" 

One night Jack Frost came. He opened wide 
the four doors of the round house. 

The three brown brothers in shiny brown coats 
lay on brown velvet beds. 

A little boy found them and carried them to 
school. 

All the children in the schoolroom saw the 
brown brothers in their house. 

What were their names? Can you tell? 



hedge 
lined 
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THE CORN PLANT 



Did you ever see a plant that looked like this 
picture? Can you tell its name? 

The corn grows best on the 
prairie where the soil is rich and 
black. 

The prairie is level land. You 
can see no hills on the prairie. 

Sometimes the corn grows so 
tall as to hide a man on horse- 
back. You could be lost in a 
great field of prairie corn. 

Take a grass leaf and look through 
it. Now look at a corn leaf. 
Does not the corn leaf look like 
C^^^^^^^?^ ^ a large, long grass leaf? 
Find the joints in the cornstalk. 
See how the leaves are wrapped around the 
stem and then look at the grass. 
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Did you know that the corn and the grass are 
cousins ? 

A CORN STORY 

Once a little boy went with his father across 
the great ocean. 

One day he visited a large glass house full of 
plants and flowers. 

The man who took care of the greenhouse said, 
''Now come with me and I will show you my 
finest plant." 

''Did you ever see a plant like this?" said the 
man, as he stopped near a tall stalk of corn. 

"I have seen corn taller than this growing for 
miles and miles," said the boy. "I live on the 
prairie where the corn grows large and tall." 
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Trees bare and brown, 
Dry leaves everywhere 

Dancing up and down 
Whirling in the air. 



-SELECTED. 



THE OLD GRAY GOOSE 

Once an old gray goose 
found a grain of corn. 

'^ Who will plant this 
corn?'' said the goose. 

^^Not i;' quacked I 
the duck. 
:^::^ ''Not i;' clucked 
the hen. 

''Not I," gobbled 
the turkey. 

"Plant it yourself, gray goose/' said the horse, i 
So the old gray goose planted the corn. | 

It came up. ' 
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So did the weeds. 

The corn grew as tall as the old gray goose. 

So did the weeds. 

'*Who will weed my corn?" said the goose. 

"I don't like to weed," said the duck. 

"Nor I," said the turkey. 

" Weed it yourself, gray goose," said the horse. 

So the old gray goose pulled up the weeds with 
her bill. 

The corn grew and grew. 

It grew taller than the turkey. 

It grew taller than the horse. 

The corn tassels waved in the wind like a 
plume. 

The corn silk waved in the wind like the soft 
yellow hair of Mondamin. 

The corn leaves turned yellow and brown in the 
sunshine. 

The corn was ripe. 

*'Who will pick my corn?" said the goose. 

Note. — The story of Mondamin in Hiawatha is always enjoyed by the children. 
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"I will not," clucked the hen. 

" I will not," gobbled the turkey. 

"I will not," quacked the duck. 

"Pick it yourself," said the horse. 

So the old gray goose picked the corn. 

One large ear, two large ears, three large 
ears. 

"Who will husk my corn?" said the groose. 

" I will not," quacked the duck. 

"I will not," clucked the hen. 

"I will not," gobbled the turkey. 

" Husk it yourself, gray goose," said the horse. 

So the old gray goose pulled off the husks with 
her bill. 

One, two, three fine ears of corn lay on the 
ground. 

"Who will eat my corn?" said the goose. 

"I will," quacked the duck. 

"I will," clucked the hen. 

"I will," gobbled the turkey. 

"I will, I will, Mrs. Goose," said the horse. 
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"No, indeed you will not," said the old gray 

goose. " I shall eat this corn myself." And she 
did. 



KJLLKJL* 






— ADAPTED. 




PRONOUNCING DRILL 
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THE CORN SONG 






Poem For Memorizina 





Heap high the farmer's wintry hoard! 

Heap high the golden corn! 
No richer gift has Autumn poured 

From out her lavish horn! 

Through vales of grass and meads of flowers, 
Our ploughs their furrows made. 

While on the hills the sun and showers 
Of changeful April played. 

We dropped the seed o'er hill and plain 

Beneath the sun of May. 
And frightened from our sprouting grain 

The robber crows away. 
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All through the long, bright days of June 

Its leaves grew green and fair, 
And waved in hot midsummer's noon 

Its soft and yellow hair. 

And now with autumn's moonlit eves, 

Its harvest time has come, 
We pluck away the frosted leaves 

And bear the treasure home. 

There, richer than the fabled gift 

Apollo showered of old, 
Fair hands the broken grain shall sift. 

And knead its meal of gold. 

Then let the good old crop adorn 

The hills our fathers trod. 
Still let us for his golden corn 

Send up our thanks to God. 

— JOHN OREENLEAP WHITTIER. 
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WHO EATS THE CORN? 

The fields were full of corn. The corn was 
ripe. All day the wind 
blew the brown corn leaves. 
**May I come and eat 
some corn?" said the squirrel. 

''Come and eat, come and ^ 
eat," sang the corn, as it blew in the wind. 
So the squirrel came and filled his cheeks with corn. 
"Give us some corn," said the field mice. 

"I want some 
corn," said the great 
barn rat. 

" Come one, come 
all," sang the corn. 
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"Is the corn ripe?" 
cawed the crows. 

"Come and eat," 
sang the corn. 

So down flew the black crows. 
" Gobble, gobble, here we are," said the turkeys, 

and the whole flock came 
running and flying to the 
field. 

" Cluck, cluck, peep, 

peep, we have come, we 

have come," said the old 

hen and chickens. 

Rattle, rattle, fell the corn which the old hen 

picked from the cob. In and out among the corn 

shocks ran the little chi(*ks, 

"We dont ask," 
grunted the pigs, as 
they crawled under the 

fence. 

"Corn, corn, what is 
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SO good as corn?" ,; 
said the cows, and ^ 
they leaned against '^^ 
the fence until they 
broke it down. 

" We are coming 
too/' said the horses, and they came running and 
jumped the broken fence. 

'* Corn is good," said the 
squirrel with his mouth full. 

'^Corn is good," said the 
mice. 

"Corn is very good," said the 
great barn rat. 
''Corn is good," gobbled the turkey. 
"Good, good, good," peeped the little chicks. 
The pigs were not polite enough to say any- 
thing pleasant. They were trying hard to eat all 
the corn in the field. 

" I hope this corn will stand all winter," said 
the squirrel. 
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**So do we," said the field mice. 

**When the corn is picked I always move my 
family to the corn crib," said the rat. 

**I hope the boys will not see us in the corn- 
field," said the horses. 

^*We hope so too," said the cows. 

Just then the boys came around the corner of 
the house with their dog. Trip. 

*^ Here Trip, here Trip, clear the cornfield," 
they shouted. 

The crows flew away. 

The pigs ran off. 

The squirrel climbed the tree. 

The mouse went into a hole. 

The turkeys flew to the woods. 

The cows walked to the pasture. 

The horses ran around the field. 

But the old hen said, *'Stay here my chickens, 
this corn grew for you." 
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PRONOUNCING DRILL 
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SILENT 


WORK 





What animals eat corn ? 

What do you like that is made of corn ? 

Draw an ear of corn. 

Draw a corn plant. 
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THE MAGIC SEED 

A Halloween Story 

One day in the spring Earl came in and said, 
'' I had a present when I was at the store with 
father." 

**0h, show it to me, Earl," said Alice. "Is it 
some candy?" 

'* Better than candy," answered Earl, as he 
opened an envelope. 

One large white seed was all Alice could 
see. 

" I don't call that much of a present," said 
Alice. " Why do you care so much for that old 
dry seed?" 

" You will think it is worth having when you 
see what comes out of it," said Earl. ''Three 
presents for you are folded up in this seed. One 
is pretty, one is funny and one is good to 
eat." 
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"I think you must have a magic seed, Earl. 
Did a fairy give it to you?" 

''If this seed grows well," answered Earl, "you 
will say it is as wonderful as any fairy seed." 

The children planted the seed in Earl's garden. 
It soon grew into a green vine. The vine ran 
along the ground until the children wondered if 
it ever would stop ! One stem even tried to climb 
the fence. 

When the July sunshine pouxed down on the 
vine, great golden blossoms held up their cups. 

'' Just look at this yellow flower, Alice. Did I 
not tell you that something pretty would grow out 
of my white seed? Now can you tell what kind 
of seed I planted?" 

''Perhaps I can when you show me something 
funny and something good to eat." 

"The funny part has not grown yet," said 
Earl. "We must wait until next fall for that." 

By and by, round • green balls began to grow 
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just where the flowers fell off. They grew bigger 
and bigger. 

When the autumn came these balls began to 
turn very slowly from dark green to yellow green 
and from yellow green to gold. 

On the day of Halloween Earl picked from the 
vine a round yellow fruit so large he could hardly 
carry it. 

He cut a hole in the stem end and took out all 
the seeds. Then he cut two eyes, a long nose and 
a great mouth with teeth. He lined this funny 
head with red paper and set a candle in the 
middle of it. 

As soon as Alice saw this Jack o' lantern she 
shouted, ** Now I know what kind of seed Earl 
planted. It was a pumpkin seed." 

** A pretty flower and a funny old Jack have 
grown out of that little dry seed, and there is 
another big pumpkin on the vine waiting to be 
made into a Thanksgiving pie." 
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PRONOUNCINO DRILL 
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Now give three cheers 
for the pumpkin pies 

And for Jack-oUantems with 
big round eyes. 



— LAURA R. SMITH. 

School Century, 
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THE MAGIC VINE 

A fairy seed I planted, 

So drv and \vhite and old. 

There sprang a vine euch anted 
With magie flowers of gold. ^^^ 





^^.^^ 



iti I tended it, 
uly, l>y and }\j 

Jack o'hmteni 
great Thanksgiving 

e — 8iF]THE{7r£l>. 
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THE HARVEST 

The harvest, the beautiful harvest! 

It is growing o'er meadow and hill; 
The harvest of peace and of plenty, 

The needs of the world to fill. 

The harvest, the beautiful harvest! 

The wealth of corn and of wheat. 
The fruit and the cotton and rice, 

The stores of sugar cane sweet. 

The harvest, the beautiful harvest! 

It comes with its yearly cheer. 
And is gathered into the storehouse 

In the falling of the year. 

Then we'll gather the beautiful harvest! 

We will store it all safely away; 
We will offer our thanks to the Giver, 

As we keep our Thanksgiving Day. 
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EDNA'S THANKSGIVING 



Edna and Uncle Jack were taking seeds out of 
the raisins for the Thanksgiving dinner. 

Every time Edna found a large raisin, Uncle 
Jack said, "Please give me all the large plums." 

"Raisins are not plums," said Edna. "They 
are dried grapes." 

"Where did my wise little girl learn so much?" 
asked Uncle Jack. 

"My father has seen the grapes drying in Califor- 
nia," answered Edna. 

"Then some one has turned grapes into raisin 
for us. How would you like to have me turn* 
raisins into turtles for you?" 
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**Turn raisins into turtles!" said Edna. "No 
one can do that." 

" We shall see," said Uncle Jack as he opened 
a box of cloves. 

"What are these dark brown nails?" asked 
Kj^L . Edna. 

" These funny little nails are palled 
cloves. Once they were flower buds. 
They grew on a beautiful green 
tree in a warm country." 

Edna took out the little round ball from the end 
of one of the cloves. " Was this once a flower 
bud?" she asked. 

" Yes, and the four little points which look like 
a claw were the four tiny" green leaves which 
held the flower like a little cup." 

Uncle Jack put a clove with a 
round top into the stem end of a 
large flat raisin. This looked like 
a turtle's head. He used a part of 
a clove for the turtle's pointed tail. 
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Four cloves with points like claws made the feet. 
Edna was so pleased that she stopped seeding 
raisins and helped make turtles. 





PRONOUNCING DRILL 
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The happy thank - you day has come, 

And harvest time is past, 
We've gathered fruits and nuts and grains 

We'll say good - by at last; 
Good - by to Autumn* Autumn dear. 

And with our parting words 
We'll sing our thanks to God above 

For fruits and trees and birds. 

— D. H. 
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DECEMBER 



And now December's snows are here; 

The light flakes flutter down; 
And hoar frost glitters white and fair 

Upon the branches brown. 

— SELECTED. 



MOTHER NATURE AND THE PLANTS 

The north wind was trying hard to blow up a 
December snow storm. 

** Winter has surely come," said Mother Nature. 
" I must look about my plant world to see if all 
my orders have been obeyed." 

Winter has come 

With ice and snow; 
The cold winds bluster 

And howl and blow. 

*'Do you hear, little plants? Are you all safe 
in bed?" 
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The flowers crept into bed 

Long, long ago; 
They are warm and safe 

In the ground below. 

Their seeds have traveled 

For miles around; 
They have sailed in the wind 

To find new ground. 

'^That is good," said Mother Nature. ''But how 
is this? Here is a pansy putting up its little 
cold face under this bush.'' 

" Better get to bed, little pansy. You are sitting 
up much too late." 

" Oh, please, Mother Nature, 

I have bloomed here so long. 
Please let me stay up, 
I am brave and strong." 

"I fear not the cold, 

Or the North Wind wild; 
Let me grow and make glad 
The winter days mild." 
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But Mother Nature knew what was best, and she 
touched the late blossom. 

** You will shine all the better next spring for a 
long sleep," she said. ^'Keep your color until 
the April sunshine." 

The pansy turned brown and withered away,, 
but it was not dead, for under the earth the roots 
were strong and full of life. - 

"My trees are looking well," said Mother Na- 
ture. " They have sent the sap to their roots just 
as I told them." 

" They have dropped their leaves so that the 
snow will not break their branches." 

" In the leaf buds are the tiny new leaves and 
blossoms. They are wrapped in covers of wool and 
velvet and over all are the hard brown leaf scales." 

Stay under cover 

Till winter is over, 
Leaf buds and blossom buds small; 

Close wrapped together, 

Safe from the weather, 
Stay 'till the blue birds call. 
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"Here are my evergreens brave and strong. 
Their needles will let the snow slide down and 
slip through to the ground." 

'' Keep your leaves, pine, and cedar, and fir. 
Make a shelter for the birds that stay north 
all winter. Feed them with your seeds and 
berries." 

'' Look as green and beautiful as you can when 
other trees seem dead. If you should drop your 
leaves there would be sorrow in all the land, for 
then what would nay little boys and girls do for 
Christmas trees?" 

Stand little evergreens, 

Stand through the year 
Holding out green boughs, 

Telling of cheer. 

Stand little evergreens, 

Droop not, nor freeze, 
We love you best of all 

Dear Christmas trees. 
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THE WONDERFUL TREE 



There's a wonderful tree 
Whose leaves never fall; 

It grows in the woods, 
And it blooms in the hall. 

No birds come to visit 
This wondei'ful tree, 

When it ripens its fruit 
For you and for me. 

The names you know well 
Of its blossoms so bright; 

Its blossoms are candles, 
Which shine in the night. 

It bears trumpets and drums, 
Books, candy, and toys; 

And all sorts of presents, 
For girls and for boys. 

For blossoms and fruit 
Grow together, you see; 

They laden the boughs 
Of this wonderful tree. 
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PLAYING SANTA CLAUS 

The children had finished all their work. Two 
proud little boys stood by the doll house. 

"We made this house," 
they told every one, ''all 
but the window. " 

You see the girls would 
have a window in the up- 
stairs room to fit their white 
lace curtains. 

The boys could not cut 

it out so Rex asked his 

father to do it for them. 

It was a fine house and it looked very gay, 

indeed. The boys had painted the outside, shingled 

the roof, and set on a funny little chimney. 

They had papered both rooms and had tacked 
down a piece of red cloth for a carpet. 

The white curtains, tied back with red ribbon. 
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were so pretty that Earl said he was glad they 
decided to have a window. 

On the bed were two very tiny pillows and a 
pretty white spread. 

But the dolls ! They, were the funniest of all. 
There were twelve penny dolls, five jointed dolls 
and twenty paper dolls sitting and standing 
all about. 

Four of the paper dolls were down stairs getting 
supper and the others were having a party up 
stairs. 

The children were promised that they should go, 
on the night before Christmas, to carry their gifts. 

How glad they were when Christmas eve came. 
Rex was chosen to be Santa Claus and the chil- 
dren had great fun dressing him. j 

He wore a fur coat and a fur cap. Long white 
whiskers were tied on his face and white hair was---, 
sewed to his cap. ^ 

Soon after supper Mr. Warren drove to the 
door with a sleigh and two ponies. He said he 
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was sorry not to have a pair of reindeer to take 
Santa Glaus on his travels, but they were far away 
eating moss and he could not catch them. 

Santa Glaus jumped into the sleigh first. He 
carried a pack on his back. In this pack were 
bags of candy, books, and toys of every kind. 

Then came Earl with the doll house. Alice 
and Edna sat on the front seat and helped 
drive. 

They went by the longest way to the home of 
a little lame girl. 

Santa Glaus knocked on the door. The little 
girl came to open it. 

*'I am Mr. Santa Glaus," Rex said, trying to 
make his voice very big. *'IVe brought you all 
my pack. " 

Then he put all the presents on the step and 
ran to the sleigh. His whiskers blew in the wind 
«i.nd his long white hair hung over his coat. 

Away went the ponies and jingle, jingle, rang 
,tie sleigh bells. 
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What do you think the children did? Whyj 

they did just what you would have done. Thej^ 

sang: — 

Jingle bells, jingle bells, 
Jingle all the way: 
Don't you hear the merry chimes 
King out from Santa's sleigh. 
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BELLS OF CHRISTMAS 

Ring, oh bellff of Christmas, 

Ring, oh merry bells; 
Chime the blessed story 

Which the good book tells. 

Spread abroad the good news, 

Comfort all the sad; 
Tell about the little Child 

Who made the whole world glad. 

ACmtlSTMAS CAROL 

For the day with golden light, 
For the rest that comes with night. 
For the trees, the fruits, the flowers, 
For the dews, the winds, the showers. 
For the green land and the sea. 
For our country of the free, 
For these precious homes of ours. 
For the school room's pleasant hours, 
For this happy Christmas time. 
For all dear, good gifts of Thine, 
Father we thank Thee. 

— MARIE ZETTERBERG. 
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THE CHRISTMAS PONIES 

Early Christmas morning Rex and Edna came 
down stairs to see what Santa Glaus had brought 
them in the night. 

In each stocking was a large bundle. The chil- 
dren took off one paper after another. 

'*I hope there is something very nice inside of 
all these papers," said Edna. 

''I feel something hard now," said Rex. 

'*So do I," said Edna. 

'' I have it now, and it's only an old brass key,'' 
said Rex. 

''My present is an old key, too," said Edna. 

" This is one of father's jokes, I know," said 
Rex. '' We must hunt around, I am sure there 
are presents somewhere." 

'' What is in your other stocking. Rex? Candy, 
I hope." ''No, it's nothing but a paper sack of oats. 
Old Santa must have left it for my pony. Let us 
get ready and take Ban his Christmas present." 
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Soon the children were at the barn. ''Oh, the 
doors are locked," cried Edna. ** Please go and 
ask father for the keys." 

'' I'll bring the keys which were left in our 
stockings," said Rex. 

Sure enough, one key opened the barn door 
and the other key opened the carriage house 
door. 

There stood Ban with another pony just like 
himself. Both the ponies were harnessed to a 
beautiful sleigh. 

The new pony wore a card which said, ''I am 
Edna's pony. I am so big I could not get into 
her stocking." 

''Oh, Edna, come here, come here," shouted 
Rex. "This little sleigh is for us." 

A long, large paper stocking was pinned to the 
whip. On it was written in large letters, " A 
Merry Christmas to Rex and Edna." 

The children danced up and down and clapped 
their hands. They petted the ponies and fed them 
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oats. They sat in the sleigh, first on the front 
seat and then on the back seat. 

"This is the best Christmas present I ever had," 
said Rex. "I think father has been playing Santa 
Glaus this time." 

" Yes, I think he has," said Mr. Warren, coming 
out of the harness closet where he had been hiding. 

''I think I have been the biggest Santa Glaus 
of all. Now run in to breakfast, children, and 
then you may give Alice and Earl a Ghristmas 
sleigh ride." 
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The New Year comes in the midnight hour, 
When the beautiful world is still, 

And the moonlight falls in a silver stream 
O'er the snow covered meadow and hill. 

We cannot hear the tread of his feet, 

For so silently comes he ; 
But the bells in the tower the good news tell 

As they ring over land and sea. 

He brings us snow from the fleecy clouds, 
He sends us the spring time showers, 

He gladdens our world with the light of love 
And fills its lap with flowers. 

Some day, as softly as he came. 

He will pass through the open door, 

And we who sing at his coming now, 
Will never see him more. 

MARIE ZETTERBERG. 
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High and low 

The winter winds blow! 
They fill the hollows with drifts of snow 
And sweep on the hills a pathway clear; 
They hurry the children along to school, 
And whistle a song for the happy New Year. 



THE CHILDREN OF THE SNOW 

It is snowing now. Look out on the falling 
flakes. See the cold white ground, and listen tc 
the wind. 

Point to the north and close your eyes. 

Play that you travel north for hundreds anc 
hundreds of miles, until you come to the land oi 
snow and ice where the Eskimos live. 

In that cold country there are no beautifu 
homes, leafy forests nor rolling prairies, such a 
you know, but snow and ice everywhere. 

If you were hungry you could not have brea 
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ind butter, nor potatoes and beefsteak; and the 
ittle Eskimo boy and girl never heard of an 
)range nor a banana. 

You may not think that any one can live in this 
strange land; but the people you will find there 
love their country better than any other place in 
che world. 

Many brave men have sailed to this far off land 
to find out all they can about it. These men live 
and work and travel on the frozen sea, but they 
are always glad to come home again. 

Some of these travelers have written books which 
tell us how the people live in Eskimo land. 

When the Eskimos wish a new house to live 
in, they cut great blocks of hard snow and pile 
them into a round topped house like a half ball. 

Inside they pack the snow into a hard bench 
against the wall. This bench is like the earth 
shelf you have seen in cellars, but it is not so 
high. By day it is used as a seat and by night 
as a bed. 
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The floor and the bed are covered with furs. 
Sometimes the Eskimos take the skins from the 
great white bear and the seal, and press them, 
while they are warm, onto the walls of the snow 
room. 

These skins freeze to the inside of the snow 
house. How would you like to live in a snow 
house carpeted and papered with fur? 

Two smaller rooms like the large, round room 
are built for halls. In one of these little rooms 
the dogs sleep. 

The doors are often so low that father, mother 
and children crawl in on their hands and 
knees. 

In the middle of the room is a bone dish full 
of oil. A moss wick is burning and this poor 
little fire is all they have for light and heat. 

Would you like to stay to dinner? You car 
have raw meat, fat meat, frozen meat and ra\^ 
fish to eat. That is all. 

Perhaps the Eskimo mother will hang a piece 
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of meat over the fire by a string and cook it a 
little for you, if you can wait a long time. 

Breakfast and dinner, supper and luncheon will 
be the same, for only meat and fish can be found 
during the long winter. 

Would you like to take something to the little 
Eskimo children that will taste as good to them 
as candy does to you? 

Then you may carry some tallow candles. They 
will eat the candles and say " Good, good." Even 
the baby will sit, happy, with the end of a candle 
in his mouth. 

How will you dress in Eskimo land? Like the 
Eskimo children, of course. 

You will have stockings of bird skin with the 
feathers inside, leggings of bear skin, a Jacket of 
seal skin and over all a fur dress called a Jumper. 

This Jumper has a hood and when you pull it 
over your head it will be hard to tell whether 
you are a boy or a girl, or a little white bear. 

Will you ever be told to wash your face while 
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you visit in this funny snow house? Oh, no, but 
the good Eskimo mother will rub grease all over 
you just as she does her own little children. 

Will you go to school in Eskimo land? No one 
will trouble you with school or books. You will 
see no blackboards, paper, pens nor pencils any- 
where. 

What will you do all day? If you are a boy 
you will learn to hitch a pack of dogs to a sled 
and drive them without turning the sled over. 

You will learn to kill a seal by throwing a 
sharp spear, to paddle a skin boat, to chase a big 
whale, and to make holes in the ice to catch seals 
and fish. 

If you are a giri you will help your mother 
make fur clothes and hoods. You will cut the 
meat for dinner, and rub the baby's face with oil. 

When your work is done you may run races and 
slide with the boys. Sometimes they will take you 
to ride when the stars shine and the beautiful 
northern lights send long ribbons of red and scarlet 
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ind yellow across the sky. 

But you would not be happy in Eskimo land. 
[t would be very hard indeed for any little white 
ihild to live in a land of snow and ice. 

So it is best that you should stay in your warm 
louse, look out of glass windows, and travel only 
n play to Eskimo land. 
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JANUARY 





On the wind of January 

Down flits the snow. • 
Traveling from the frozen North 

As fast as it can go. 



— ROSSETTI. 
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TWO LITTLE ROOMS 

If you were to visit the home of Rex and Edna 
I am sure you would like a peep into the rooms 
which the children call their very own. 

Edna's room has pink paper on the walls and 
pretty curtains at the windows. 

On one side of this room is the white bed in 
which Edna sleeps. Her baby doll lies in a doll 
buggy near her bedside. 

A tiny brass bedstead with lace curtains hung 
around it stands iii the corner. Push aside the 
curtains and see what is on the bed. 

Oh, what a beautiful doll with curly brown hair 
lies fast asleep ! This is Edna's dear, dear 
Dorothy. 

When Dorothy is lifted up her eyes open wide 
just as if she said, ''Good morning." 

By the table stands a work basket with needles. 
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scissors and all kinds of thread. Every day Edna's 
mother gives her a lesson in sewing. 

You will always see one beautiful plant by the 
window, for Edna dearly loves flowers. Her mother 
likes to surprise her by putting a new plant in 
the room after she is asleep. 

When she wakes, sometimes a 
lovely pink rose nods '* Good 
'morning, " or a tall white lily 
bends toward her. But there 
is nothing she better likes to 
find than sweet blue violets. 

Just one look into the next 
room would tell you that it belongs to a boy. 
The walls are covered with pictures of horses, 
dogs, rowboats, sailboats and battle ships. 

In the branch of a tree which reaches from the 
floor to the ceiling are a hornet's nest and five 
kinds of bird's nests. 

Rex says all the birds tell him that he can have 
their houses when they move to the South. 
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Over one window Rex has hung an Indian canoe 
and a pair of snowshoes. Over the other window 
is a large bow and arrow. 

Then there is the pets' corner where sits a 
stuffed yellow bird, and a stuffed white rabbit. 

The yellow bird was once the children's pet 
canary and the rabbit had been the dearest bunny 
bun that ever lived. 

Rex has a writing desk and a book case. He 
has books of pressed leaves and a book of postage 
stamps. 

His mother says if he brings any more things 
into his room he will need to move out his bed. 

In the third story is the children's playroom. 
Rex has ladders and rings and a swing in his 
part. 

In this playroom Edna keeps her tea table and 
her little tea set. Here is the house where all 
her small dolls and her paper dolls live. This 
doll house has four rooms — a dining room, kitchen, 
bedroom and a parlor. 
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When Earl and Alice come to visit, what fine 
times the children have playing together. 

After the boys have turned themselves over on 
ladders and rings until they are tired, the girls 
invite them to tea. 

Rex and Edna are very happy children. Can 
you tell the reason why? 

It can not be because they have so many toys, 
for children who have every thing they want are 
sometimes very unhappy. 

Rex and Edna are happy because they mind 
their father and mother and are kind to every- 
body. 
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OCCUPATIONS 

Draw something you would like to have in your 
room. 

Draw something you would put in your brother's 
room. 

Draw a picture of the Avindow side of Rex's room as 
you imagine it to be. 

Draw Edna's window. 

Draw a lily growing in a pot. 

Draw an Indian canoe. 
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FEBRUARY 

Now little February comes, 
The shortest month of all, 

With thoughts of Washington the great, 
Anil valentines for all. 

The winter months are De- 
cember, January and February. 
February is the month of great 
men's birthdays. 

OUR COUNTRY 

Our country is named the 

United States but we often 

call it America and we call 

ourselves Americans. 

We have a very large country. It would 

take us nearly a week, traveling day and 

night on the fastest railroad train, to cross it from 

east to west. 

Because our country is made up of many states, 
it is sometimes called the Union. Once it be- 
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longed to England, but our army, led by General 
Washington, fought for and won our freedom. 

Every Fourth of July flags are waved and guns 
are fired because our land was declared free on 
that day more than a hundred years ago. 

General Washington helped to plan the flag 
which everywhere stands for our country. At that 
time there were but thirteen states and so the first 
flag was made with thirteen stripes and thirteen 
stars. 

The stripes are left the same to show how many 
states there were at first, but a new star is placed 
in the flag every time a new state enters the 
Union. 

In our navy the President's flag floats from 
the main of the vessel on which he sails to show 
that the President of the United States is on 
board. 

It is a blue flag with the arms of the United 
States in the center. Above the arms are thirteen 
stars. 
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^ Among the great men of our country none are 
remembered with more honor and love than Wash- 
is ington and Lincoln. 

I It is often said that Washington made our 
country and Lincoln saved it. 



For peace and for plenty, for freedom, for rest. 

For joy in the land from the east to the west. 

For the dear starry flag, with its red, white and blue, 

We thank Thee from hearts that are honest and true. 



— MARGARET E. SANGSTER, 

From ♦ * LUae Knights and Ladies." 
Copyright 1895 hy Harper Bros, 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN 



February the twelfth is Lincoln's birthday. It 
is kept all over the land. 

On the homes and the stores, on the school-^ 
"houses and on the ships at sea flags are raised for 
Lincoln. Ask your father to tell you why we 
honor Abraham Lincoln. 

A noble life is not a blaze 
Of sudden glory won; 
But just an adding up of days 
In which good work is done. 

The union of lakes, the union of land, 
The union of States none can sever; 
The union of hearts, the union of hands. 
The flag of our Union forever. 
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Dare to do right. 
Dare to be true. 
You have a work 
No other can do. 

Do it so bravely, 
So kindly, so well. 
Leave unto others 
The story to tell. 

Dare, dare, dare 
To do right, 

Dare, dare, dare 
To be true. 



SELECTED. 
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FEBRUARY THE TWENTY-SECOND 

T-r-um- t-r-um. All in line with, colors flying— 
t-rum- t-rum. * See the soldiers marching come 
T-r-um- t-r-um-trum. Hurrah boys — ^you are fini 
soldiers, but why are you not in school this brigh 
day ? . Why, don't you know ? this is Washington'! 
birthday and there is no school to-day. 

And who is this Washington, that you*shoulc 
have no school on his birthday? I should like tc 
hear about him. 

You should have been at our school yesterday 
if you do not know about ''The Father of Oui 
Country." We sang "My Country 'tis of Thee," 
and then our teacher brought in the big flag and 
we gave the flag salute: ''I give my head, my heart 
and my hand to my country. One country, one 
language and one flag." Rev. Warren said ''Three 
cheers for our flag. Hip, hip, hip!" and all the 
boys shouted "Hurrah, hurrah, hurrah!" Miss 
West waved the flag and we sang : 
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Three cheers for the red, white and blue. 
Three cheers for the red, white and blue. 
Let it wave o'er free schools and free country. 
Three cheers for the red, white and blue. 

Alice told a story about George Washington 
playing soldier and drilling all the other boys in 
his school. Earl told how he came very near get- 
ting a whipping for cutting down his father's 
cherry tree. One little girl told how well he 
learned his lessons in school, and we repeated some 
of the rules of behavior that he wrote. One was : 
^' Never speak when others are speaking." Anothei* 
*' Always speak the truth." Others were : '' Think 
before you speak," ''Always do your best," ''Obey 
your father and mother." 

Rex told how brave and strong he grew to be 
and Miss West said that when our country wished 
to be free from the rule of England George Wash- 
ington was chosen general of all the army. He 
was our first president so we call him " The 
Father of Our Country." 
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" There are loyal hearts, 

There are spirits brave, 
There are souls that are pure and true. 

Then give to the worid, 

The best you have, 
And the best will come back to you." 

— SELECTED. 
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THE POET LONGFELLOW 

A poet is one who writes beautiful thoughts in 

4 

beautiful words. 

The great men of our country have not all been 
soldiers or presidents. Some of these men have 
written stories and poems that have helped people 
to be happier and better. 

We like to remember the men and women who 
have given us the best books. Sometimes we keep 
their birthdays by learning about their lives and 
by reading and reciting what they have written. 

Henry W. Longfellow is one of our country's 
poets who will always be remembered. His beauti- 
ful poems are read in all parts of our own country 
and even in other countries. 

When this poet was a boy he lived by the ocean. 
From the windows of his home he could see the 
great, blue water and the ships coming and going. 

Longfellow never tired of looking at the sea. 
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He liked to watch the white capped waves roll ii 
and to listen to their music. 

After many years he left this city by the sea 
but he did not forget his early home, for he wrote 

Often I think of the beautiful town 

That is seated by the sea; 
Often in thought I go up and down 
The pleasant streets of that dear old town, 

And my youth comes back to me. 

Longfellow's next home was a fine large house 
far away from the town by the sea. In this house 
Washington lived when he took command of the 
American army, years before Longfellow was born. 

This house is more than a hundred years old 
now, but it still stands, and many people visit it 
every year. 

Here is the study where Longfellow wrote his 
poems. Here he wrote the Song of Hiawatha, a 
long Indian story which every child likes to read. 

In his poem called ''The Children's Hour," he 
has told us how his three little girls used to come 
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to the study to play when it was too dark for him 
to write.- 

Out in the large yard he made snow houses for 
his children and drew them on sleds in the winter 
time. Sometimes he wrote letters and placed them 
under their pillows to be found in the morning. 

Longfellow lived to be an old man. It is said 
that his hair was thick and white, his eyes blue 
and kindly and his manner so gentle that every 
one loved him. 

When he was seventy-two years old, thousands 
of children kept his birthday and he received many 
gifts. 

After he died it was said that he had never 
written a line of which he had not the right to 
be proud. 
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HIAWATHA'S CHILDHOOD 



Then the little Hiawatha 
Learned of every bird its language, 
Learned their names and all their secrets, 
How they built their nests in Summer, 
Where they hid themselves in Winter, 
Talked with them whene'er he met them, 
Called them '' Hiawatha's chickens." 
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Of all beasts he learned the language, 
Learned their names and all their secrets, 
How the heavers built their lodges, 




Where the squirrels hid their acorns, 




How the reindeer ran so swiftly; 
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Why the rabbit was so timid, 

Talked with them whene'er he met them, 

Called them ''Hiawatha's Brothers." 



— FROM Longfellow's " hiawatha." 
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UNDER THE SNOW 

What is it lies under the snow, 
Safe in the warm earth below, 
Waiting to grow ? 

Creeping and sprouting below, 
The grass roots are waiting to grow 
Under the snow. 

Flowerets their colors are holding, 
Lilies their petals are folding 
Under the snow. 

Buttercup buds lie sleeping, 
Their gold in the safest of keeping 
Under the snow. 
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"In March come the March winds, 
They blow and they blow,. 
They sweep up the brown leaves 
That green ones may grow.'' 

WHO AM I ? 

" I am one of the strongest giants in the world. 
I will tell you what I can do and you may guess 
my name/' 

" I should like to see you, Strong Giant." 

"No one has ever seen me." 

"Where do you live?" 

"I live all over the world. I never stay in 
one place, and I am never still a minute." 

"Where do you like to travel best?" 

"I like to go where nothing is in my way. 1 
like to fly among the clouds, run over the sea, and 
cross the land where there are no mountains, treej 
nor houses." 

Do you ever do any work. Strong Giant?" 

"I do a great deal of work. I turn windmill 
to draw water, and I push great ships over tb 
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jea. I help to dry the wet land, the muddy streets 
ind the clothes upon the line." 

''Do you ever play?" 

" Oh, yes, I play with the children when they 
fly their kites and sail their little boats. Some- 
bimes I chase them and run away with their hats." 

"Do you ever do any harm in the world?" 

" When I am angry I push the ships upon the 
rocks ; I tear down houses, and pull great trees up 
by the roots." 

''What do you do when you are good?^' 

" I fan the children who are tired and warm. 1 
bring fresh air and the smell of the flowers into the 
open windows. I rock the little birds in the nests 
and sing songs in the leaves to put them to sleep." 

" In the fall I plant seeds and cover the ground 

with leaves. Now, can you tell my name?" 

" I am the 

And I come very fast 
Through the tall wood 
I blow a loud blast. 

— SELECTED. 
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THE GROUND SQUIRREL 

Run, run ! Jump, jump ! See the ground squirrel 
run! 

There he goes into a hole near the roots of a 
tree. Oh, if we could only see him in his house! 

If we were no taller than a pin we would walk 
right into that hole in the ground. Then we 
would go through a long hall to the ground 
squirrel's parlor. 

We would say, "Please, let us come in, Mr. 
Chipmunk," for that is the squirrel's real name 
Then he would let us see his house. 

His parlor has a thick carpet. We did no 
expect to find so nice a room under ground. 

This carpet is made of moss and dried leaves 
It is soft enough for a bed. 

Another long hall leads to the nursery. Hen 
are the dearest little squirrels in the world, Mi^ 
Chipmunk would tell you. 
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They lie on a warm soft bed of leaves so far 
under ground that no dog can find them. 

Next to the parlor is the store room or squirrel's 
pantry. Here the chipmunk stores away food for 
the winter. 

This pantry is not so small a room as you may 
think. It is sometimes so large that you could 
not reach around it. 

Have you ever seen a bushel basket? One 
squirrel had a half bushel of nuts taken from his 
store room by some boys. 

Do you not think it would be hard to have all 
the food we had put away for winter stolen ? Poor 
Mr. Chipmunk thought it was very hard indeed, 
Por his wife and children nearly starved to death. 

Another ground squirrel had wheat, grass seeds, 
jtcorns, corn and walnuts laid away in his pantry. 

But the boys who found this store house were 
5:ind. They said the nuts did not belong to them 
tjid they would not steal even from a squirrel. So 
;liey made a roof with sticks over the store room 
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they had dug into and put the earth back again 
as well as they could. 

When it is very cold the ground squirrels stay 
in their houses and eat and sleep; but in pleasant 
winter weather you can often see them running 
about. 

You would think it very funny to see Mr. Chip- 
munk fill his bags and empty them again. He 
always carries his bags with him for he has one in 
each cheek. 

With his fore paws he packs these bags full of 
nuts, seeds, and pieces of roots. Then he runs i^ 
his store house. He puts his fore paws on he 
cheeks and pushes every thing out on the floor m 
a pile. Afterwards he packs away, very nicelj. 
what he has brought in. 

Mr. Chipmunk is a pretty little fellow, fi 
wears a striped coat and a white vest, but h 
does not have so fine a bushv tail as his cousin 
who lives in a tree. 

Once a lady who loved animals was so kind to 
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a ground squirrel that he learned to climb into her 
lap. Sometimes he would sit on her head and take 
food from her hand. 

Animals always learn to love the people who are 
kind to them and who feed them every day. 
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PEBOAN AND SE6WUN 

A Story of the Winter and the Spring. 



When March comes, we say the winter is going 
away and the spring is coming. 

The Indians called the winter an old man and 
the spring a young man. 

Longfellow has told us a beautiful Indian story 
of Segwun the Spring coming to visit Peboan the 
Winter in his wigwam or lodge. 

In his lodge beside a river, 
Close beside a frozen river, 
Sat an old man, sad and lonely, 
White his hair was as a snowdrift. 

All the coals were white with ashes. 

And the fire was slowly dying, 

As a young man, walking lightly. 

At the open doorway entered. 

Red with blood of youth his cheeks were, • 

Soft his eyes as stars in Spring-time, 

On his lips a smile of beauty, 

Filling all the lodge with sunshine, 
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In his hand a >)unch of blossoms 
Filling all the lodge with sweetness. 

" Ah, my son ! " exclaimed the old man, 
"Happy are my eyes to see you. 
Sit here on the mat beside me, 
Let us pass the night together." 

Then Winter told Spring of the many deeds of 
wonder he had done upon the earth. He told how 
he had roofed with ice the big sea water, and 
made the pine trees look like wigwams with his 
snow flakes. 

" When I blow my breath about me," old Win- 
ter said, ''all the rivers are still and all the water 
turns to stone." 

Then Spring told what he could do on the earth. 

'' When I blow my breath about me, 
When I breathe upon the landscape, 
Flowers spring up o'er all the meadows. 
Singing, onward rush the rivers!" 

But old Winter did not like to hear about the 
coming of the spring time. 
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" When I shake my hoary tresses," 
Said the old man darkly frowning, 
" All the land with snow is covered; 
All the leaves from all the branches 
Fall and fade and die and wither, 
And where'er my footsteps wander, 
All the wild beasts of the forests 
Hide themselves in holes and caverns." 
"When I shake my flowing ringlets," 
Said the young man, softly laughing, 
" Showers of rain fall warm and welcome 
And where'er my footsteps wander. 
All the meadows wave with blossoms." 

The old man said no more. The air grew warm 
and pleasant and upon the wigwam sweetly sang 
the blue bird and the robin. 

Then before the eyes of Spring old Winter faded 
away into mist. 

Then it was that in the Northland 
Came the spring with all its splendor, 
All its birds and all its blossoms, 
All it flowers and leaves and grasses." 

From Hiawatha. — longpellotv. 
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"Now the noisy winds are still 
ApriFs coming up the hill." 

"The snow is gone in the meadows 
The violets smile again 
The robins call in the tree tops 
And gently falls the rain.'' 

— DODGE. 

THE LILY BULB 

Cold and dry, brown and dead seemed the lily 
bulb as it lay in a paper sack in the cellar. 

Little hands took out the dry withered ball. 
''It's dead. Mother. I know it is dead," said a 
voice. 

"Plant it and you will see." And so the lily 
bulb was put deep in the dark soft ground for a 
long sleep. 

But the waking time came at last. The rain 
tapped, and the sunshine called, and the lily arose. 

Higher and higher it grew, until, on Easter 
morning, it stood with three white blossoms, tall 
and beautiful. 
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Lilies! lilies! Easter calls! 

Rise to meet the dawning 

Of the blessed light that 

falls 

Thro' the Easter morning. 

Ring your bells and tell the 

story, 
How He rose, the Lord of 
glory. 

Waken, sleeping butterflies 

Burst your narrow prison ; 

Spread your golden wings 

and fly 

For the Lord is risen. 

Spread your wings and tell 

the story 
How He rose, the Lord of 
glory. 

From •'Pttflfrfm S^nngs," by Bigelow & MaMi, 
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WHAT KLUK KLUK HEARD 



It was early in the morning when Kluk Kluk, 
the old white hen, heard a sound that made her 
very happy. 

No, it was not Alice calling her to breakfast. 
Alice was sound asleep. 

No, it was not Cock-a-doo, the old rooster, 
telling of some good eating he had found. It was 
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80 early in the morning that Cock-a-doo was Just 
beginning to think about getting down. 

You see, Cock-a-doo could never think about 
getting up in the morning, for his perch was the 
very highest in the chicken house. He always got 
up when he went to bed, and got down when he 
woke up. 

Kluk Kluk was up high in the hay loft where 
she had been, hiding for twenty-one long days. 
She was very hungry and very thirsty. 

For three weeks she had spent her time in the 
very warmest, darkest corner of the hay loft in a 
little hollow in the clover hay. 

Whenever she left her nest she hurried back to 
keep her eggs warm. So she did not have time to 
find very much to eat or drink. 

Alice and Earl had hunted everywhere for old 
Kluk Kluk, but no one could tell where she had 
gone. 

But the long waiting time was almost over for 
something was going to happen. Can you tell 
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what Kluk Kluk heard that made her sing such a 
happy rock-a-bye song? 

The next morning when Alice and Earl were in 
the barn they heard old Kluk Kluk. 

So they climbed the ladder to the hay loft. 

There they found a nest full of the dearest little 
chicks you ever saw. Some were round and fluffy 
and yellow and some were round and downy and 
white. 





PRONOUNCING DRILL 
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A RIDDLE 



There's a queer little house 

That stands in the sun, 
When the good mother calls 

The children all run; 
While under her roof 

It is cozy and warm, 
Though the cold wind may whistle 

And bluster and storm. 

In the daytime this queer 

Little house moves away, 
And the children run after 

So happy and gay; 
But it comes back at night, 

And the children are fed 
And tucked up to sleep 

In their warm cozy bed. 

This queer little house 

Has no windows nor doors; 
The roof has no chimneys. 

The rooms have no floors, 
No fire places, chimneys. 

No stoves can you see, 
Yet the children are cozy 

And warm as can be. 
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The story of this 

Little house is quite true; 
I have seen it myself, 

And I'm sure you have, too. 
You can see it to-day 

If you'll watch the old hen 
While her downy wings cover 

Her chickens again. 



— SONG STORIES FOB LITTLE PEOPLE. 




'^■^•^^^^ 
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HANS ANDERSEN S BIRTHDAY 

The second day of April is the birthday of Hans 
Andersen who is some times called the "King of 
Story Tellers." 

This man whose stories are told all over the 
world lived in a country far across the sea. 

Like many other great men, Hans Andersen was 
once a poor boy who worked hard and loved study. 

When he was a boy he was always thinking of 
the time when he could learn to write the stories 
that were in his mind. 

After waiting and working for years some one 
told the king about Hans and his stories. So he 
was helped to buy books and to go away to school. 

How happy he was to have the chance to study. 
Some times he studied so hard that he forgot to go 
to bed. 

Although he lived alone, in an attic, yet he was 
not lonely for good books and beautiful thoughts 
were his company. 
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Nearly all of Andersen's stories were written for 
children. In those days there were not many 
story books and very few stories for the little 
people. 

How the children liked to crowd around Hans 
Andersen and beg for one story after another. 
Then he would tell them about the pea vine, the 
ugly duckling, the fairies, the storks, the lark and 
the daisy, the tin soldiers, and the proud apple 
blossoms. 

When Andersen was seventy years old all the 
people kept his birthday. The streets and buildings 
were bright with flags and flowers. 

A beautiful book was given to him in which 
were printed all of his own stories. 

When he walked through the streets the children 
went before him, dropping so many flowers in his 
way that he walked on a carpet of blossoms. 

This noted man lived only a few months after 
this great day of his life but he was very happy 
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because he had ^ven so much pleasure to the 
world. 

He will never be forgotten for his beautiful 
stories will always be read and loved by the 
children. 









—ADAPTED. 
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THE BRAVE TIN SOLDIER 

There were once twenty-five tin soldiers who 
were brothers, as they were made from the same 
piece of tin. 

Each soldier carried a gun and was dressed in 
red and blue. All were alike, except one. He 
had been made last when there was not enough 
tin and he had but one leg. 
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On the table where they were placed were many 
toys, but the prettiest of all was a little paper 
castle. Through its small windows one could look 
into the rooms. 

Before the castle stood tiny green trees around 
a clear lake which was made of a small looking 
glass. 

A pretty little lady stood in the open door of 
the castle. She was cut out of paper but she 
wore a white dress and a sash of blue ribbon. 

The tin soldier wanted very much to go and 
call on the little lady but he could not leave his 
place. So he lay down behind a box and looked 
at her. 

In the night, when all the people of the house 
were asleep, the toys began to play, to pay visits, 
and to dance about. 

The tin soldiers wished to join in the games but 
they could not get out of their box. 

The nut crackers turned over and over and the 
slate pencil walked around on the slate. 
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In the morning a little boy put the tin soldier 
on the window sill. The window was open and 
the poor little soldier fell down, down, into the 
street. There he stood with his head between the 
paving stones and his one leg high in the air. 

The little boy came down to look for his lost sol- 
dier but he did not see him standing there on his 
head. 

It began to rain. The drops fell faster and faster 
until a heavy shower poured down. When the 
rain was over two boys passed by. 

*' Look, there is a tin soldier, " said one. " Let 
us make a boat for him. " 

Then they made a boat out of a piece of news^ 
paper. They put the tin soldier in it and let him 
float down the gutter. 

There were great waves in the gutter. The 
paper boat was rocking up and down. But the 
tin soldier stood up and did not move. He held 
his gun in his arms and looked very brave. 

The boat went under a bridge where it was 
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quite dark. Then came a big water rat which 
lived under the bridge. 

"Show me your papers/' said the rat. ''Show 
them at once. " 

The brave tin soldier did not move or speak. 
He held his gun and looked straight ahead while 
the boat rushed forward. 

The rat followed, calling out, " Stop him, stop 
him, he has paid no toll and he has not shown his 
papers. " 

Faster and faster the stream flowed on. The 
boat turned around and around and filled with 
water to the brim. The tin soldier stood up to 
his neck in water. 

Deeper and deeper sank the boat until the water 
closed over the head of the tin soldier. 

Then the paper boat fell to pieces and the tin 
soldier was swallowed up by a large fish. 

It was very dark inside of the fish but the tin 
soldier lay still and waited, still holding his gun. 
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The fish moved about for a long time and the 
tin soldier could not tell where he was being taken. 

After long waiting the daylight shone in and a 
voice said, "Here is the lost tin soldier/' 

The fish had been caught and taken to market. 
Then it had been sold and brought to the kitchen 
where the cook was cutting it for dinner. 

She took the soldier in two fingers and went to 
the children's room to show the wonderful man 
who had traveled around inside of a fish. 

The tin soldier was placed on a table and — 
what a surprise ! There he was again in the same 
place where he had been before. 

He saw the same children and the same toys. 
There was the pretty castle and the dear little 
dancer was still standing in the door. 

The tin soldier was so glad to get back that he 
nearly shed tin tears, but he was a soldier and 
would not cry. 

Suddenly one of the children took up the tin 
soldier and threw him into the fire. Even in the 
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flames he stood up straight, still holding his gun 
in his arms. 

All his red and blue colors burned away. He 
knew he was melting but he said not a word. 
He looked at the pretty little dancer in the castle 
door. 

Then the wind flew into the room, took up the 
little lady, and blew her into the open door of 
the stove. 

In a moment the paper dancer with her white 
dress and blue sash was burned and gone. Then 
the brave tin soldier sank down in the flames. 

In the morning nothing was left but a piece of 
melted tin in the ashes. 

— ADAPTED FROM HANS ANDERSEN. 
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APPLE SEED JOHN 

There was once an old man who wished very 
much to do some good in the world. 

He thought and thought. ''What can I do?" 
he said to himself. ''I am very poor and I shall 
never have any money to give away." 

One day a new plan came into his mind. He 
clapped his hands like a boy but he did not tell 
any one his secret. 

Soon he found work with a man who was pick- 
ing apples. As soon as he had earned a bushel of 
apples he cut out all the apple cores and put them 
into a bag. 

For days he worked earning money and buying 
apples. Whenever he ate an apple he always 
saved the core. 

By and by the bag was full of apple cores. 
Then the old man cut a strong cane, threw his 
bag over his shoulder and went away. 
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People said, *' I wonder where old John is going. 
He must have some fine plan for he looks very 
happy." 

'' We don't want old John to go away," said 
the children. **He plays with us 
and gives us apples. His apples 
are always cut apart in a funny 
way and they never have any 
core. I wonder what old John 
does with all the cores." 

Away ran some of the boys to see where their 
good friend was going. ' 

They saw the old man dig a hole in the ground 
with his cane. Then he untied his bag and put 
something in the earth. 

"Perhaps he is hiding money," said one boy. 
So when old John was out of sight the boys dug 
up what he had buried. 

They found only an apple core. 

The old man kept on walking and planting seeds 
day after day. 
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When he was hungry or his apples were gone 
he stopped at log cabins to find work. As soon 
as he could earn enough money to buy more apples 
he went away again to plant apple seeds by the 
wayside and in the fields. 

Wherever old John stayed he made friends. He 
told stories, played with the babies, and made fun 
for the boys. 

Every one liked him and wanted hmi to stay 
longer but he always said, "I can not for I have 
work that must be done.'' 

The boys followed him around until they all 
found out what he was trying to do. 

Then every one called him "Apple seed John." 

Some times people made fun of him. They told 
him it was silly to plant trees that could never do 
him any good. 

But Apple seed John did not care what they said. 
He did not tell them that he was planting seeds 
for the people who should live after him. 

As he walked along he thought of the time when 
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beautiful apple trees would blossom all along the 
way he had traveled. 

He thought of the children who would pick 
apple blossoms in the spring time and ripe fruit in 
the fall. 

All of the old man^s dreams have come true. 

Slowly the seeds sprouted and grew until no 
one could count the people who have been 
made happy by old John^s apple trees. 

Cattle and horses stand in their shade. Birds 
live in their branches and bees visit their blos- 
soms for honey. 

Many a tired traveler stops to rest under the 
pleasant shade of the apple trees planted so long 
ago. 

As they eat the beautiful fruit growing by 
the wayside they say, '' These must be some of 
the trees which were planted by good old Ap- 
ple seed John." 



— ADAPTED. 
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OLD SKIDDLE-DY-WINK 

Old Skiddle-dy-wink went blinkity blink, 

But he couldn't see a mite. 
Yet what do you think, Old Skiddle-dy-wink 

Had a most remarkable sight! 

Old Skiddle-dy-wink lived in a tree, 

Up in its top-most height. 
And solemnly there, with a wide wild stare 

He sat froni morning 'til night. 

And then, what a surprise! 

That funny old owl could see. 
Old Skiddle-dy-wink with his blinkity blink 

Talked in this way to me. 

*'Tis time little children were snug in their beds, 
Now run away home, 00 — 00 — 00." 

I ventured to ask, " Who is it you mean ? " 
And he answered, " YOU— YOU— YOU." 

Now if you were to go into the woods to-night 

As I, when a boy, used to do. 
Old Skiddle-dy-wink, with his blinkety blink 

Would talk the same way to you. 

— SELECTED. 
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All the world keeps holiday 

For 'tis the merry month of May. 

— Selectbd. 

Oh, the shining days of May, 

Don't you hear them coming, coming. 

In the robin's roundelay, 

In the wild bee's humming, humming ? 

— Selected. 



THE WHITE CROSS ROBIN 

One morning Harold ran into the kindergarten 
saying he had seen a robin with white feathers on 
its back. 

The children said that robins never have white 
feathers. 

But their teacher told them to watch, for once 
in a long time a robin is seen with white feathers 
in its dress. 

Harold was right. A robin marked on his back 
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with a white cross had come to live in the grove 
near by. 

Soon after, the children found a baby robin 
which had fallen from its nest. 

White Cross Robin and his wife were flying 
about trying to take care of their little one. 

The children fed the little bird and when he 
had eaten eight worms he was so strong that he 
hopped into the road. 

This would never do. It was not safe to leave 
him on the ground and they could not reach the 
nest. 

So they carried him into the house and put him 
in an empty cage by the window. 

Bright and early the next morning White Cross 
and his wife perched on the outside of the 
window and looked through the glass at their 
lost darling. 

Each bird had a long earth worm in its bill. 
The baby robin's cries for these worms sounded 
like the words, ** Give me some, give me some. " 
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The children dug worms for the little bird's 
breakfast. While he was eating there was a great 
noise in the grove near by. 

White Cross had told all his friends about his 
lost baby. The trees were full of robins chirping 
and screaming. 

Baby Robin must be put where his parents 
could reach him. So a large, deep box was 
brought and placed on the porch. The children 
lined the box with hay and put the little bird in 
it. Now he could hop long hops but he could 
not get out. 

Soon the father bird and the mother bird flew 
into the box and talked with their little one for a 
long time. Then the robins in the trees flew away 
to their own homes. 

Now began a happy life for the baby bird in 
the box. The children fed him worms but when 
they were busy he called to his father and mother 
to bring him food. 

He had three words which were as plain as 
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English. His call for worms was one of these, 
and his call for his mother was another. 

Then he made a pretty chirp when he had 
all the food he wanted. The children called this 
his '* Thank-you chirp. " 

But the little robin soon grew strong enough 
to hop out of his box. White Cross was wait- 
ing to show his son how to fly. 

The children tried to coax him back but he 
would not come. They watched for him every 
day but he never left the blue sky and the 
trees to come back and dance on old hay. 

So they said, *^ We won't mind because robin is 
happy." Then they painted his picture and 
helped their teacher write the story of his life. 

— JULIA E. PECK IN "CHILD GARDEN." 
Adapted by Permission. 
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THE ROBIN 

When the rose buds are in bloom 

Telling summer 's near, 
Then we hear the voice of robin 

Singing loud and clear. 
Of all wildwood birds the best, 
Robin of the red, red breast — 
Pretty, singing robin. 

— SELECTED. 




The spring months are March, April and May. 
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HAY 



Merry, rollicking, frolicking May 

Into the woods came skipping one day; 

She teased the brook till he laughed outright, 

And gurgled and scolded with all his might; 

She chirped to the birds and bade them sing 
A chorus of welcome to Lady Spring; 
And the bees and butterflies she set 
To waking the flowers that were sleeping yet. 

She shook the trees till the buds looked out 
To see what the trouble was all about, 
And nothing in Nature escaped that day 
The touch of life-giving, bright, young May. 

— ^MACDONALD. 
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THE PROUD APPLE BRANCH 

It was in the month of May. Bushes and trees, 
field and meadow told that spring had come. 

A single beautiful branch covered with pink buds 
hung from a little apple tree. This branch knew 
how beautiful it was and so it was not surprised 
when a fine carriage stopped before it. 

A nobleman's daughter picked the branch and 
carried it home with her. In the castle where she . 
lived were long halls and splendid rooms. 

White curtains fluttered at the windows and 
flowers stood in fine vases. 

One of these vases was as white as if cut from 
new fallen snow. In this the beautiful pink buds 
were placed. 

Then the apple branch became proud which is 
very sad to tell. 

It stood just before the open window where it 
could see into the garden and across the fields. 
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The apple branch looked with pity upon the lit- 
tle yellow dandelions growing in the grass. 

It called them weeds and thought itself much 
better than they. 

'^ What is the poor flower you are talking 
about?" asked the sunbeam which shone on all 
the flowers alike. 

^* The dog flower," said the apple branch. ^^It is 
stepped on by the people who pass. Its seeds are 
blown along the way. I am very thankful that I 
am not a dandelion." 

Across the fields came a troop of children. The 
youngest was so small that he was carried by the 
others. 

When he was placed among the yellow flowers 
he laughed for joy. He rolled over and over 
picking the flowers and kissing them. 

The older children bent the dandelion stems into 
rings and made chains for their necks and heads. 

Then they picked the round white seed balls and 
tried to blow all the seeds away with one breath. 
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Their grandmothers had told them that any one 
who could do this would be sure to have new 
clothes before the year was out. 

**Do you see how the dandelion is loved?" said 
the sunbeam. 

**Ye8, by children," said the apple branch. 

An old woman came and dug up the dandelion 
roots to make tea for the sick. 

** Nothing is like beauty," said the proud branch. 
**To be beautiful is the best." 

Then the nobleman's daughter came into the 
room bringing something wrapped in large leaves. 
She took off each leaf with great care. 

There was the round feathery seed crown of the 
dandelion. Not one of the beautiful white winged 
seeds was lost. 

'* See how wonderfully God has made this little 
flower," she said. ''It is not like the apple branch 
but it is just as beautiful in another way." 

''I will paint it in a picture with the apple 
blossom." 
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Then the branch blushed in all its buds because 
it had been so proud. 



— HANS ANDERSON. 

Adapted. 
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LITTLE DANDELION 

Bright little dandelion! 

Downy yellow face, 
Peeping up among the grass 

With such gentle grace; 
Minding not the April wind 

Blowing rude and cold, 
Brave little dandelion 

With a heart of gold. 

Meek little dandelion! 

Changing into curls 
At the magic touch of these 

Merry boys and girls. 
When they pick thy blossoms fair, 

Strip thy dress of green, 
On thy bright and sunny face 

Not a cloud is seen. 

Poor little dandelion! 

Now all gone to seed. 
Scattered roughly by the wind 

Like a common weed; 
Thou hast lived thy little life, 

Smiling every day; 
Who could do a better thing 

In a better way ? 

—SELECTED. 
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THE TWO FLAGS 

Once upon a time two flags were waving in the 
wind together and both were red, white and blue. 

The larger flag had rows and rows of white 
stars. But only one lone white star shone in the 
blue field of the other. 

''I wave for freedom," said the flag of many 
stars. ''Each of my stars stands for a free state, 
for happy homes, for liberty." 

*' I mourn for my land," said the flag of one 
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star. " My people are not free ; my homes are 
burned and my little children are starving." 

'* But my people are many; they are brave ; they 
are kind/^ said the flag of many stars. ''They will 
go to your land and they will fight to make your 
people free." 

So the two flags went out together. They sailed 
over the sea to a beautiful island where the 
bananas and the pine apples grow. 

The flags pressed on and brave men followed 
them through toil and danger. They carried food 
to hungry children. They let people out of prison 
and sent them back to their homes. 

On and on they journeyed until the flag of many 
stars and the flag of one star waved together over 
a free island in the sea. 
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MEMORIAL DAT 

Let little hands bring blossoms sweet 

To brave men lying low; 
Let little hearts to soldiers dead 

Their love and honor show. 

We'll love the flag they loved so well, 

The dear old banner bright; 
We'll love the land for which they fell, 

With soul and strength and might. 

— SELECTED. 
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HOW SCARLET COMB STOOD FOR THE RIGHT 

I 

In the day when birds and bees could talk as 
we do, a little bantam rooster lived in a country 
far away. This little rooster had such a red comb 
that his master named him Scarlet Comb. 

The man who owned this bantam was a . serf. 
A serf is a slave who is bought and sold with the 
land on which he lives. 

This slave had, by hard work, earned a grind- 
stone. One day the Pan, or nobleman who owned 
the land, rode by. He was a cruel man who did 
not think that slaves had any rights. 

When he saw the grindstone he stopped and 
shouted very loud, *' Come here, slave, come here, 
I say." 

The poor serf came running out of his house. He 
fell on his knees and bowed his head to the ground. 

*' Where did that grindstone come from?'' asked 
the nobleman. 
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''It is mine, most noble Pan," answered the 
slave. 

'* How dare you have such a fine grindstone ? 
It is better than mine," said Pan. 

'*I earned it, please your honor," answered the 
slave. 

''You belong to me and all you earn is mine, 
you slave. Take the grindstone to my barn. You 
will find a whipping waiting for you." 

So the poor slave lost his grindstone and was 
whipped for earning it. He came home hurt and 
very sad. 

"What is the matter with our good, kind mas- 
ter?" said Scarlet Comb to his mother, as they 
were walking about the yard with the other 
chickens. 

" Did you not see that they took away his grind- 
stone, and then whipped him for earning it?" said 
the old white hen. 

Scarlet Comb stood up very tall and then spread 
his wings. " What will happen now," he said. 
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*' Why, Pan will have the grindstone, and our 
poor master will have nothing." 

*' Is there no one who will stand up for the 
right?" asked Scarlet Comb. 

'' Be still, my son, some one might hear you. 
Pan is very rich and strong." 

'* Do you suppose I care for that?" said Scarlet 
Comb. "I will take my master's part if no one 
else will." Then the little rooster walked away to 
the great house where Pan lived. 

He foimd the nobleman sending out letters 
inviting all his friends to a dinner party. 

Scarlet Comb walked to the open door and called 
out, '*Pan, give back the grindstone." 

The nobleman threw a silver candlestick but 
Scarlet Comb flew away too quickly to be hurt. 

Very soon Scarlet Comb went back to the castle. 
He found Pan telling his servants what to get for 
dinner. 

''Pan, give back the poor man's grindstone," he 
called out very loud. 
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Pan was very angry. He sent the dogs after 
Scarlet Comb and the poor little rooster lost all 
the best feathers from his tail. 

''What a brave bird!" said the servants. ''He 
was not afraid to tell Pan the truth to his face." 

HOW SCARLET COMB STOOD FOR THE RIGHT 

n 

The next morning the people began to come to 
the great party. The ladies were dressed in silk 
and velvet and every one looked very fine. 

When they were all at the table eating Scarlet 
Comb flew to the window sill and cried very loud, 
" Pan, Pan, give back the grindstone ! Give back 
the poor man's grindstone." 

Then Pan told his servants to bring him the 
little rooster dead or alive, but Scarlet Comb hid 
in a tree. 

The people left early. They were all saying, 
" What is this about Pan stealing a poor slave's 
grindstone?" 
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Pan was so angry that he went into the garden 
and walked about alone. Then he sat down on a 
bench and fell asleep. 

Scarlet Comb flew near and pecked his face, 
calling out, '' Give back the grindstone." 

This made Pan afraid. He went into the house 
and locked all the doors and windows. Then he 
told his servants not to let man, bird nor beast 
into the house. 

One day, as Pan sat by the open fire he heard 
some one say very loud, '' Give back the grindstone." 

Pan jumped out of his chair. He shouted to his 
servants, '' Look everywhere indoors and out. Find 
the little rooster and kill him." 

Up stairs and down, in the house and around 
the house, the servants ran. But no one thought 
to look on the top of the house by the chimney 
where Scarlet Comb was hiding. 

''I must have made a mistake," said Pan, as he 
sat down again before the fire. 

Scarlet Comb sat on the chimney and looked 
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down. It was black and he could see a fire 
burning far below. 

But he was brave and he wanted his master to 
have the grindstone. So he flew down the chim- 
ney calling out, ''Grive back the grindstone! Grive 
back the grindstone!" 

When a small, black bird with burned feathers, 
hopped out of the fire Pan turned and ran. ''One 
is not safe anywhere,'' he thought. So he sent 
back the grindstone. 

The next morning a brave, little bantam rooster, 
with tail feathers gone and burned feet, stood on 
the grindstone in the peasant's yard and shouted, 
'' Cock a doodle doo ! cock a doodle doo ! The Pan 
has given back my master's grindstone." 

— FELIX VOLKHOVSKY. 
Adapted. 
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VACATION DATS 

Sweet summer's here again 
Green are the hills and plain, 

Blue is the sky: 
Now is the time for play, 
Our books we'll lay away, 
But ere we go we'll say 

" Dear school, good bye." 



— L. T. ARMITAGB. 



The year is complete; 

God made it so, 
With bud and blossom, 

Fruit and snow. 

— SELECTED. 
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GOOD NIGHT 

Little children, when the sun 
Says good night to every one, 

When the twinkling stars peep out 
Just to see what you're about, 

And the shining moon looks down 
On the hills of Sleepy Town, 

Then 'tis time your prayers were said, 
And each little child in bed. 

MARIE ZETTERBBRG 
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